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Gentlemen, 

We  meet  together  to-day  in  obedience  to  a time- 
honoured  custom  throughout  the  Medical  Schools  of  England, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  the  favour  of  my  colleagues  has 
accorded  to  me  the  honour  and  privilege  of  addressing  you  ^ 
^nd  I feel  it  to  be  both  of  these  when  I see  before  me  an 
audience  such  as  the  present — an  audience  (I  speak  now  of 
its  student  portion)  such  as  scarce  another  provincial,  and 
but  few  metropolitan  schools,  can  surpass  even  in  numbers — 
none,  I hope  I may  safely  say,  in  the  character  and  efficiency 
of  its  individual  members.  Gathered  around  me,  too,  are 
many  who,  no  less  by  the  influence  of  their  personal  example 
and  upright  conduct,  than  by  their  scientific  attainments  and 
practical  skill,  have  earned  for  themselves  a high  position 
among  us,  and  who  have  laboured  zealously,  and  laboured 
with  success,  to  elevate  the  standard  and  uphold  the  dignity 
of  our  profession  in  this  great  town.  We  are  honoured 
moreover  in  the  person  of  our  Chairman,  by  the  presence 
amongst  us  to-day  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  van  of 
scientific  progress  and  improved  medical  education  in  this 
country  — one  whose  excellent  and  valuable  work,  notably  in 
the  fields  of  Operative  Surgery  and  of  Anatomy,  human 
and  comparative,  is  well  known  to  you  all,  and  needs  neither 
comment  nor  eulogy  from  me.  It  is  no  small  gratification, 
I am  assured,  to  us  all  to  have  this  opportunity  of  welcoming 
Professor  HumphriJy  amongst  us,  and  we  must  tender  him 
our  most  cordial  thanks  for  having  consented  to  travel  so  far  to 
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preside  over  our  gathering  on  this  occasion  p mnci  though  he 
comes  to  us  a representative  of  one  of  the  greatest  seats  of 
learning  in  the  world,  the  classic  abode  for  centuries  of  the 
highest  forms  of  intellectual  activity  and  cultivation,  yet  I 
think  we  need  feel  no  shame,-  hut  rather  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  pointing  out  to  him  what  we  can  do,  and  are  doing,  here  in 
the  cause  of  medical  education  and  advancement.  And  I 
trust  that  when  Professor  HumpheAy  leaves  us,  he  may  carry 
away  with  him  no  unfavourable  impression  of  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  our  present  work ; and  may  recognise  that 
it  is  not  only  in  commercial,  but  in  scientific  and  professional, 
enterprise  that  Liverpool  may  assert  her  just  claim  to  success; 
and,  indeed,  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  imparting  informa- 
tion, as  well  in  medicine  and  surgery  as  in  all  the  collateral 
scientific  branches  of  a thorough  medical  education,  we  have 
the  most  admirable  facilities  in  our  midst.  We  have  numer- 
ous large  and  well  arranged  hospitals,  both  general  and 
special,  in  which  injury  and  disease  may  be  observed  under 
every  aspect,  and  where  for  the  most  part  ol^^mical  and 
pathological  demonstrations  are  given  daily ; while  our 
medical  school  buildings,  enlarged  and  perfected  as  they  now 
are,  are  replete  with  every  convenience  for  study  and  instruc- 
tion which  the  experience  of  the  past  can  suggest,  or  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  demand.  With  these  surroundings, 
then,  and  with  so  much  good  material  within  our  reach,  it 
would,  I confess,  reflect  but  little  credit  upon  us  if  we  did 
not,  one  and  all,  make  good  use  of  oiir  many  advantages, 
and  do  something  worthy  of  note  for  the  advancement  of 
our  own  knowledge,  and  for  the  hygienic  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

But  I must  not  now  comment  further  upon  our  oppor- 
tunities as  a body,  but  rather  hasten  to  employ  such  as  the 
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present  moment  may  afford  to  myself.  It  is  usual,  gentle- 
men, in  an  address  such  as  I have  the  honour  of  delivering 
to  you  to-day,  to  take  for  its  basis  some  topic  which  shall 
possess  an  interest  for  the  more  senior  members  of  the 
audience,  while  it  at  the  same  time  fulfils  its  primary  and 
essential  purpose  by  adopting  itself  to  the  requirements  of 
the  commencing  student.  To  accomplish  this  judiciously 
and  with  satisfaction  to  all  is,  I take  it,  by  no  means  easy, 
not  indeed  for  a dearth  of  material  that  is  suitable,  as  from 
the  almost  total  impossibility  of  obtaining  such  as  is  original 
or  new,  and  of  avoiding  fulsome  repetition  of  what  has  been 
already  said  upon  innumerable  occasions  similiar  to  the 
present.  When,  some  few  months  ago,  I was  invited  to 
deliver  this  Inaugural  Address,  I proposed  to  myself,  after 
some  deliberation,  to  take  for  my  text  “ The  Times  and 
Writings  of  Hippocrates,”  and  set  to  work  accordingly, 
during  leisure  hours,  to  collect  and  arrange  my  materials. 
I was  led  to  make  choice  of  this  subject,  partly  from  personal 
taste,  and  some  little  previous  acquaintance  with  it;  partly 
from  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  I was  then  aware,  it  had  not 
been  similarly  utilised  of  late  years ; but  chiefly  from  the 
conviction,  which  has  often  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  far 
too  little  knowledge  exists  as  a rule  among  the  younger 
members,  at  any  rate,  of  our  profession,  of  its  early  history 
and  condition,  as  disclosed  to  us  in  the  writings  of  its 
illustrious  pafriarch.  In  August  last,  however,  I found 
(somewhat  to  my  dismay  — I must  fain  profess)  that  my 
scheme  had  been  thoroughly  anticipated  by  Dr.  Begbie,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  his  most  able  and  scholarly  address  delivered 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
an  address  which  some  now  present  had  the  good  fortune  to 
listen  to,  and  which  doubtless  most  of  us  have  since  read. 
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I have  been  led,  therefore,  in  a great  measure  to  forego  my 
original  design,  and,  without  actually  abandoning  it  alto- 
gether, to  alter  its  substance,  and  extend  its  scope. 

I propose,  then,  to-day  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  state 
of  Medicine  among  the  ancients  generally,  making  only 
incidental  reference  to  Hippocrates  as  one  who  forms  a 
necessary — and,  indeed,  the  most  important — feature  in  the 
course  of  such  a narrative.  The  early  history  of  the  healing 
art,  and  its  origin  and  development  as  an  element  of  civilisa- 
tion, must,  I think,  ever  possess  the  deepest  interest  for  its 
present  disciples,  and  vast  stores  of  useful  information  and 
sound  instruction  may  Assuredly  be  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  its  records.  Few  subjects,  indeed,  can  offer 
a more  agreeable  study,  or  one  more  worthy  of  an  educated 
and  philosophic  mind,  than  the  progress  of  human  industry 
and  human  thought  as  displayed  in  the  advancement  of  a 
science  which  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the 
health  and  preservation  of  mankind.  We  are  all  too  apt, 
upon  attaining  what  we  are  pleased  to  regard  as  the  platform 
of  our  aspirations,  to  spurn  away  the  ladder  up  which 
we  have  climbed.  Gladly  enough  do  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  labours  and  discoveries  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us ; but  how  seldom,  in  these  days  of  high-pressure  life, 
keen  competition,  and  uncompromising  realism,  do  we  pause 
for  a moment  and  glance  backward  through  the  annals  of 
the  past  to  enquire  into  the  springs  of  thought  and  action 
which  animated  our  predecessors,  or  pay  a passing  tribute 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  their  worthy  and  illustrious 
memories. 

Of  the  absolute  origin  of  Medicine,  under  which  term  we 
include  both  Physic  and  Surgery  — distinctions  of  more 
recent  times — we  possess  at  the  present  day  little  if  any 
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authentic  information.  But  as  long  as  mankind  has  existed, 
so  long  must  the  bodily  ills,  and  “ the  thousand  natural 
shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to,”  have  existed  also  ; and  we 
cannot  but  suppose  that  some  attempt,  however  crude,  must 
have  been  made  from  the  first  to  guard  against  disease  and 
alleviate  suffering.  A certain  kind,  therefore,  of  medical — 
or,  at  any  rate,  surgical — practice  must  have  obtained  in  the 
most  primitive  period  and  in  the  rudest  state  of  society; 
though  doubtless  every  man  in  those  days  was  literally  “his 
own  doctor,”  whose  remedies  were  suggested  by  accident  or 
instinct,  and  gathered  from  the  vegetable  world. 

Groing  back,  however,  as  far  as  we  have  any  reliable 
data  — or  i^ather,  any  data  at  all, — and  following  the  most 
orthodox  traditions  and  best  received  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  trace  the  origin  of  Medicine,  as  of  most  other 
arts  of  early  civilisation,  and,  in  all  probability,  of  man  him- 
self, to  the  region  known  to  us  as  “the  East.”  This  term 
sounds  comprehensive  and  vague,  but  (as  has  been  well 
shown  by  Dr.  Millar)  may  be  understood , to  refer  to  that 
great  tract  of  country  which  lies,  roughly  speaking,  between 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  southern  confines  of  Thibet 
on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  great  Libyan  Desert  on  the 
other,  and  which,  as  the  supposed  “cradle  of  our  race,”  has 
been  not  ina:ptly  termed  by  this  author  “the  Primeval 
Chersonese.”  In  what  particular  spot  of  that  Eastern  land 
the  springs  of  human  knowledge  were  first  opened  up  from 
which  the  great  tide  of  civilisation  was  destined  to  roll 
onwards,  till  eventually  it  encompassed  the  wide  earth,  we 
cannot  venture  to  affirm.  But,  as  far  as  the  healing  art  is 
concerned,  the  first  distinctive  practice  of  it  probably  existed 
among  the  Egyptians ; and  its  earliest  records  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  notice,  are  associated  with  the  history  of  that 
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ancient  people.  But  even  in  Egypt,  Medicine  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist  as  an  independent  art,  being  intimately 
connected,  like  all  other  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  with 
religious  worship,  and,  accordingly,  vested  in  the  priesthood, 
among  whom  it  descended  from  father  to  son.  That  this 
was  also  the  case  among  other  primitive  and  semi-barbarous 
nations  we  shall  have  occasion  to  note,  and  we  can  easily 
understand  its  being  so,  seeing  what  a powerful  instrument 
the  healing  of  disease  would  necessarily  prove  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  and  how  greatly  it  could  tend  to  strengthen 
their  influence  amongst  a superstitious  and  credulous  people. 
Though  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  limited  to  the  priesthood, 
Medicine  seems  to  have  had  numerous  professors  among 
the  Egyptians,  for  later  on  we  are  told  by  Herodotus* 
that  all  places  abounded  in  physicians  {tzuvtol  S'  ii^rpcov  sa-r) 
TryJa),  and  that  '‘each  one  of  these  applied  himself  to  one 
disease  only — some  being  for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head, 
others  for  the  teeth,  others  for  the  abdomen,  and  others  for 
internal  disorders.”  Specialists,  truly,  in  the  most  literal 
signification  of  the  term  ! 

The  process  of  embalming  the  dead,  though  probably  one 
of  little  more  than  simple  evisceration,  may  have  afi’orded  to 
those  who  practised  it  (r«^i;^£UTa/)  some  slight  insight  into 
the  internal  structure  of  the  human  body,  rough  and  super- 
ficial a's  such  insight  must  necessarily  have  been.  We  learn 
also  from  Herodotus,  that  the  early  Egyptians  were  in  the 
constant  habit  of  using  clysters,  emetics,  plasters,  and 
unguents.  They  employed  fumigations  with  various  drugs ; 
frictions  with  crocodile’s  fat  in  rheumatism ; and  recognised 
the  diuretic  properties  of  squill  {Scilla  Maritima)  in  dropsies. 
This  people  is  accredited  also  with  having  discovered  phle- 


* Herod.,  Enterpe,  84. 
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botomy  from  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  hippopotamus, 
which  animal,  when  it  has  become  too  bulky  (as  Pliny 
tells  us*)  from  over-feeding,  opens  a vein  in  the  thigh  with 
a sharp  reed,  and  closes  the  wound  afterwards  by  covering  it 
with  mud.  This,  I need  scarcely  say,  is  but  an  ingenious 
fable ; and  it  is  probable,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wardrop, 
that  blood-letting  was  first  suggested  to  mankind  at  a very 
early  period  by  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  vicarious 
haemorrhages,  the  manifest  relief  that  they  frequently  afford, 
and  the  serious  mischief  at  times  arising  from  their  suppres- 
sion. 

To  the  existence  of  Medicine  among  the  Hebrews  we 
find  occasional  though  scanty  reference  in  the  pages  of  Scrip- 
ture ; and  from  these  we  gather,  that  for  a long  period  its 
practice  was  delegated  almost  solely  to  the  Levites,  whose 
agents  were  rather  prophylactic  than  remedial,  and  consisted 
chiefly  in  strict  attention  to  hygienic  measures,  such  as  the 
isolation  of  leprous  cases,  the  burning  of  infected  garments, 
frequent  ablutions,  and  the  quasi-surgical  operation  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  Assyrians  and  Chaldees  had,  it  would 
appear,  no  authorised  system  of  medical  practice  at  all.  We 
are  told  by  Herodotus  f that  the  Babylonians  were  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  out  their  sick  into  the  market-places, 
when  passers-by  were  expected  to  confer  with  the  sick 
person,  ^nd  advise  him  or  her  as  to  the  best  means  of  cure 
from  the  result  of  their  owm  experience. 

To  Medicine  among  the  Chinese,  Persians,  and  Hindoos, 
I will  merely  make  a passing  allusion,  for  but  little  of  its 
early  condition  is  known.  The  Chinese  claim  the  reputation 
of  having  a code  of  medical  precepts  as  far  back  as  2000 
B.c.  They  certainly  possessed  definite  writings  on  the 

* Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  viii.,  c.  xl.  t Herod.,  Olio,  cxcrii. 
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subject  as  early  as  1000  b.c.,  and  there  still  exist  copies 
of  a work  on  Pharmacology  of  very  great  antiquity,  which 
contains  an  account  of  very  numerous  articles  of  Materia 
Medica.  They  used  opium  largely  in  dysentery  and  as  a 
general  sedative,  and  mercury,  rhubarb,  assafoetida,  moxa, 
and  croton  oil  are  found  among  their  specified  remedies. 
Among  the  Hindoos  and  Persians  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Medicine,  in  respect  at  least  of  Materia  Medica,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  economic  arts,  must  have  existed  to  some 
extent  at  a very  remote  period.  The  therapeutic  value  of 
many  of  the  indigenous  herbs  of  India  and  Persia,  such  as 
galba^um,  datura,  assafoetida,  nux  vomica,  saga-^enum, 
opium,  &c.,  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  and  they  were  made  the  objects  of  trade  and 
barter  with  surrounding  nations. 

Passing  now  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  we  come  to 
notice  the  state  of  Medical  knowledge  among  the  early 
Greeks.  And  if  we  have  hitherto  found  its  history  shrouded 
in  mystery  and  darkness,  so  shall  we  still  have  to  regard 
it  during  that  long  mythological  epoch  commonly  known  as 
the  heroic  age.” 

The  Greeks,  in  common  with  most  other  primitive 
people,  were  wont  to  ascribe  the  invasion  of  disease  to  the 
anger  of  the  immortals,  to  whom  therefore  in  their  distress 
they  naturally  looked  for  aid.  Hence  they  regarded  the  first 
principles  of  the  healing  art  as  a direct  gift  from  heaven 


embodied  in  the  mystic  person  of  -^u  or  Apollo,  or  of  hi{ 


son  ^sculapius,  by  the  nymph  Coronis.  Who  ^sculapius 
really  was,  whether  a mythical  or  veritable  personage,  is 
entirely  a matter  of  doubt,  and  to  us  but  of  small  impor- 
tance. It  seems,  however,  more  than  probable  that  at  some 
remote  period  of  history  there  did  exist  an  individual 
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eminent  above  his  fellows  for  his  medical  knowledge,  so  that 
after  death  he  was  worshipped  as  a god,  and  has  been 
regarded  ever  since  by  posterity  as  the  first  great  professor 
of  the  healing  art. 

We  read  of  him  in  Homer,  and  of  his  sons  Machaon 
and  Podalirius,  who  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  and 
whose  practice  would  seem  to  have  consisted  almost  solely 
in  the  surgical  treatment  and  dressing  of  wounds.  In  the 
Iliad,*  we  are  told  that  when  Menclaus  was  wounded  with  an 
arrow  by  Pandarus,  Machaon  was  summoned  at  once,  and, 
after  extracting  the  weapon,  he  sucked  out  the  blood  from 
the  wound,  and  sprinkled  the  latter  with  soothing  drugs 
'frniT-)  Podalirius,  too,  was  reputed  a skilful  surgeon, 
and  the  first  among  the  Greeks  to  practice  venesection. 
Having  on  one  occasion  drawn  blood  from  the  arm  of  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Caria  with  a favourable  result,  he 
was  presented  by  the  grateful  monarch  with  the  very  hand- 
some fee  of  the  lady’s  hand  and  a dower  of  half  the 
kingdom. 

For  a period  of  some  seven  hundred  years  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  an  event  usually  dated  about  b.c.  1180,  the  history 
of  medicine  is  buried  in  almost  total  obscurity ; and  no  name 
of  any  note  has  reached  us,  unless  indeed  we  except  that 
of  Pythagoras,  wFose  researches,  however,  being  chiefly  in 
the  domain  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  contributed 
•only  in  a very  limited  and  secondary  manner  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  healing  art.  This  branch  of  knowledge  was  in 
early  ages,  as  we  have  already  seen,  intimately  blended  with 
the  observances  of  religious  worship;  and  among  the  Greeks, 
during  the  dark  epochs  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  was 
confined  to  the  Asclepiades,  or  priests  of  iEsculapius,  who 


* Homeri  II.,  iv.,  218-9. 
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ministered  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  that  god.  The  whole 
system  of  medicine  as  practised  by  these  priests  was  inter- 
woven with  mystery  and  delusion,  and  founded  solely  upon 
oral  traditions  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  upon 
the  accumulated  records  of  cases  preserved  on  votive  tablets 
within  the  temples.  Such  temples,  or  Asclepia,  were  erected 
on  elevated  and  salubrious  sites,  often  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thermae  or  medicinal  springs ; and,  being  resorted  to  by  the 
sick  from  the  surrounding  country,  they  early  acquired  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  hospitals,  and  subsequently  of  medical 
schools.  Three  of  these  Asclepia  soon  became  celebrated 
above  all  others  as  storehouses  of  medical  knowledge — viz., 
those  of  Rhodes,  Gindos,  and  Cos — especially  the  two  last 
named,  between  which  a spirit  of  rivalry  was  long  and 
vigorously  maintained.  Some  difference  of  system  was 
followed  in  these  schools,  that  of  Cos  being  grounded  more 
upon  professedly  philosophic  and  rationalistic  principles, 
whence  its  disciples  acquired  the  title  of  “Dogmatists  that 
^of  4bado&  upon  experience  alone,  and  observation  of  facts, 
giving  rise  at  a later  period  to  the  sect  known  as  the 
“ Empirics.  The  Asclepi^  of  Cos,  however,  was  destined 
to  eclipse  all  others,  and  to  obtain  for  itself  an  abiding 
renown  by  producing  among  its  attendant  priests  the  man 
who  has  through  all  after-ages  been  recognised  as  the 
“Father  of  Medicine,”  the  great  Hippoceates. 

The  birth  of  Hippocrates,  in  the  80th  Olympiad,  or  about 
B.c.  460,  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  under  happy 
auspices,  occurring,  as  it  did,  at  a time  w^hen  the  Empire 
of  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Art  in  Grreece  was  approach- 
ing the  zenith  of  its  fame.  In  youth  he  had  for  his  instructors 
Gorgias  the  Sophist,  Democritus  the  Physicist,  and  Herodicus 
the  Gymnasiarch ; while  his  father,  Heraclides,  an  iii-Ghprnnj  of 
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Cos,  imparted  to  his  son  such  medical  knowledge  as  he  him- 
self possessed.  Among  the  subsequent  contemporaries  of 
Hippocrates  were  the  great  philosophers  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Zenophon ; the  historians  Herodotus  and  Thucydides ; the 
dramatists  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristo- 
phanes ; Pindar,  the  lyric  poet ; Phidias,  the  sculptor ; 
Zeuxis,  the  painter;  and  many  others  whose  names  are 
renowned  among  posterity  and  who  have  immortalised  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  Among  associations  such  as  these, 
it  is  perhaps  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  brilliant 
genius  and  powerful  intellect  of  the  youthful  Hippocrates 
should  have  developed  apace,  and  ripened  into  that  pene- 
trating sagacity  and  clear  judgment  which  enabled  him  to 
free  himself  from  the  trammels  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, and  to  rise  like  a star  in  the  dim  twilight  of  barbarism. 
He  found  medicine  in  a condition  scarce  deserving  the  appel- 
lation of  ah  art ; he  left  it  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a science. 
Hitherto  the  sole  guide  for  practice  had  been  experience  and 
observation  of  the  casualties  of  disease,  and  a vast  accumula- 
tion of  traditional  data ; no  attempt  had  been  made  to  draw 
inferences  from  these,  or  to  arrange  them  into  anything  like 
a definite  classification.  Effects  were  observed,  their  causes 
disregarded ; symptoms  arrested  attention  according  to  their 
severity,  the  measures  for  their  relief  rested  upon  the  unc  t- 
tain  memories  of  previous  successes,  or  the  vague  suggestions 
of  individual  caprice.  For  Hippocrates  it  was  reserved  to 
rescue  the  name  of  medicine  from  the  grasp  of  charlatanry, 
and  from  a vast  chaos  of  undigested  facts  to  found  a new 
system  of  practice,  based  upon  the  combination  of  sound 
reasoning  with  experience,  and  upon  the  true  principles  of 
philosophical  induction.  Hippocrates  was  wont  to  recog- 
nise the  all-pervading  presence  of  some  mighty  and  invisible 
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power,  hypothesis  of  a principle,”  which  he  denomi- 

nated ‘‘Nature”  {<p6(ns).  This  he  believed  to  be  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  all  vitality,  promoting  and  modifying  growth, 
preserving  the  functions  of  the  body  in  health,  and  tending 
to  restore  them  when  disturbed  by  disease.  Hence  he  held 
that  the  physician  should  be  nature’s  minister,  and  should 
seek  to  foster  rather  than  retard  her  operations.  Yet  he 
fully  appreciated  the  frequent  necessity  for  extraneous  inter- 
ference ; and,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded  it, 
his  practice  was  fertile  in  resource,  and  prompt  and  unflinch- 
ing in  action.  He  seems  to  have  performed  most  of  the 
surgical  operations  then  known  (except  lithotomy),  as  well 
as  many  which  may  be  more  strictly  termed  medical,  e.  g., 
thoracentesis,  venesection,  and  wet  and  dry  cupping ; and  he 
had  evidently  a special  predilection  for  the  actual  cautery. 

That  Hippocrates  was  pre-eminently  a student  of  nature, 
as  we  in  the  present  day  understand  the  term,  is  evidenced 
everywhere  throughout  his  writings,  and  his  descriptions  of 
its  varying  phenomena,  and  of  many  forms  of  disease,  the 
types  of  which  are  but  little  if  at  all  altered  in  our  own  day, 
are  singularly  apt  and  distinctive.  Hence  we  can  understand 
the  very  close  attention  he  always  paid  to  prognosis,  in  which 
he  acquired  such  marvellous  skill  as  to  earn  for  himself  the 
title  of  the  “ Oracle  of  Cos.”  He  fully  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  prophylactic  and  sanatory,  as  well  as  remedial 
therapeutic  measures,  and  laid  great  stress,  therefore,  upon 
the  proper  regulation  of  diet,  baths,  and  exercise.  He  was 
apparently  the  flrst  who  drew  special  attention  to  the  nature 
of  epidemics,  and  to  the  influence  upon  the  animal  economy 
of  such  external  agencies  as  climate,  water,  and  situation, 
and  his  treatises  upon  these  subjects  and  Hspl 

otepcuv,  vdaTMv  xaj  towmv)  display  in  every  line  the  discernment 
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of  their  author,  and  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  his  observa- 
tions. As  regards  Pathology,  Hippocrates  held  that  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  four  fluids  of  the  body  or 
“ Humours,”  as  he  called  them  (xyp^ol) — blood,  pituita  or 
phlegm,  and  yellow  and  black  bile — was  the  initial  cause  of 
all  disease,  while  health  depended  upon  their  accurate  distri- 
bution. Upon  these  principia  was  grounded  the  doctrine 
subsequently  known  as  the  ‘‘Humoral  Pathology,”  which 
remained  as  the  ruling  theory  of  all  morbid  processes  up  to 
quite  recent  times.  In  reference  to  this  doctrine,  and  to 
those  of  “ Crisis,”  or  the  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure,  and 
of  critical  evacuations,  Hippocrates  based  his  therapeutic 
practice,  superintending  and,  when  necessary,  assisting  the 
effort  of  nature  for  the  elimination  of  morbific  matter.  As 
to  the  knowledge  of  Anatomy  possessed  by  Hippocrates,  this 
must  have  been  very  small  indeed.  It  seems  probable  that 
he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  human  body, 
so  that  all  he  knew  on  this  subject  must  have  been  gathered 
from  examination  of  the  lower  animals.  This  being  so,  and 
with  such  meagre  and  insufficient  materials  at  his  command, 
can  we  cease  to  wonder  at  and  admire  the  marvellous  genius 
and  sagacity  of  this  man,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  his  own  day,  and  in  many  cases  to  foreshadow  truths 
which  were  only  established  long  centuries  afterwards. 

Assuredly  it  may  be  ] Hippocrates  that  he  was 


and  that  as  he  did  more  for  the  Science  of  Medicine  than 


passed  in  any  after  age  as  a glory  and  ornament  to  our 
profession.  I would  gladly  have  said  more  concerning  the 


“One  of  the  Few  — Matures  interpreters  — 

The  few  whom  Genius  gives  as  lights  to  shine,” 


^ll}*  "br  all  that  preceded  him,  so  also  has  he  never  been  sur- 
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Father  of  Medicine,”  and  made  more  particular  reference  to 
his  various  works,  especially  to  thoAphorisms  by  which  he  is 
best  known  to  posterity,  but  I forbear  to  do  so  for  the 
reasons  already  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  address. 

For  a long  period  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates  but 
little  advance  was  made  in  the  healing  art.  It  seemed  as  if 
that  great  master  mind  had  for  a while  exhausted  the  fountains 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  anticipated  the^  research  of  his 
more  immediate  successors.  His  sons,  TheJ^lus  and  Draco, 
following  in  their  father’s  footsteps,  inherited  the  legacy  of 
his  doctrines  and  discoveries,  and  in  turn  transmitted  them  to 
subsequent  generations  of  Asclepiads.  They  are  the  reputed 
founders  of  that  particular  rationalistic  sect,  the  disciples  of 
which  received  the  name  of  “ Dogmatists.”  The  principles 
of  this  sect  were  based  upon  theory  deducted  from  the  contem- 
plation of  causes — proximate  and  remote — and  from  the 
generalisation  of  facts  as  they  were  observed  in  practice. 
Excellent  as  this  plan  of  proceeding  must  doubtless  be  con- 
sidered when  followed  in  its  integrity,  it  is  manifestly  one 
very  open  to  abuse  and  the  invasion  of  very  grave  errors  from 
rash  and  unwarranted  speculation.  That  such  errors  did 
very  rapidly  creep  in  and  make  themselves  perceptible  in  the 
doctrines  of  this  school  we  know  to  have  been  the  case.  Hence 
arose,  at  a- somewhat  later  period  (about  b.c.  290),  another 
and  opposing  sect,  who  took  the  title  of  “Empirics,”  and 
professed  to  be  guided  in  their  practice  by  the  results  of 
experience  alone. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  • for  a long  period  after  the 
death  of  Hippocrates  there  were  no  men  pre-eminent  in 
Medicine,  yet  we  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  whose  extraordinary  genius  and  powers  of  mind 
exerted,  indirectly,  no  small  influence  upon  its  growth  and 
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development  as  a science.  Neither  of  them  indeed  were 
practitioners  of  Physic,  nor  even  wrote  specially  upon  the 
subject,  but  they  devoted  no  little  attention  to  its  study  as 
an  important  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The  innate 
bent  of  the  great  mind  of  Plato  was  ever  towards  speculative 
enquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  the  physical  omAO/y  urlU 
intellectual  nature  of  man.  Hence  the  subject  of  Physiology, 
if  at  that  time  it  deserved  the  title — the  study  of  the 
functions  of  the  human  body — largely  engaged  his  attention, 
and  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  many  of  his 
writings.  His  disquisitions,  however,  upon  this  topic  (as  ^ 


we  read  them  in  the  “ and  " TTe'PublUlt^')  are  so  A /?/  / 

interwoven  with  hypothetical  vagaries  and  recondite^ 


sophistries,  that  we  cannot  regard  this  great  philosopher  as 
having,  in  respect  of  any  solid  truths,  advanced  the  science 
and  art  of  Medicine. 

To  Aristotle  we  are  perhaps  more  deeply  indebted,  for  he 
made  such  deep  researches  into  the  hitherto  unexplored 
regions  of  the  animal  world  as  left  to  future  ages  a vast  fund 
of  zoological  information,  affording  scope  and  facility  for 
anoelogical  comparison  and  a stimulus  to  the  enlarged  obser- 
vation of  Nature. 

About  B.c.  300,  upon  the  decadence  of  the  literary  and 
political  supremacy  of  Greece,  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Macedonian  Empire,  was  established  the  great  School  of 
Alexandria.  Under  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, a splendid  national  library  and  a museum  of  natural 
history  were  founded  in  this  city,  which  was  destined  for 
several  centuries  to  be  the  great  stronghold  of  all  branches 
of  learning,  and  to  inaugurate  a new  and  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  medical  science. 

Hitherto  the  superstitious  veneration  for  the  bodies  of 
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the  dead,  and  the  inveterate  prejudice  and  stern  law  which 
forbade  all  attempts  at  post-mortem  investigation,  had  caused 
human  anatomy  to  remain  almost  an  occult  science.  This 
great  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  all  true  medical  knowledge 
was,  however,  now  removed,  and  the  practice  of  dissection 
was  allowed  by  the  government,  which  so  far  encouraged  it 
as  to  hand  over  the  bodies  of  criminals  for  examination. 
Henceforward  anatomy  was  studied  with  care  and  assiduity, 
and,  under  its  two  notable  professors,  Heropbilus  and  Era- 
sistratus,  made  rapid  progress.  Herophilus  investigated 
almost  every  region  and  organ  of  the  human  body,  many  of 
which  he  described  with  singular  precision.  He  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate,  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  the 
structure  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  though,  like  all  his 
predecessors,  he  believed  the  arteries  to  be  filled  with  air,  a 
mistake  not  unnaturally  arising  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
always  found  empty  after  death.  He  described  most  accu- 
rately many  parts  of  the  brain,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
centre  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
cranial  sinuses  still  retains  his  name  (the  “ Torcnlar  Hero- 
phili”).  He  divided  the  nerves  into  three  kinds,  having 
also  some  knowledge  of  their  functions,  though  he  still 
committed  the  old  blunder,  long  subsequently  retained,  of 
confounding  them  with  ligaments  and  tendons.  He  observed 
the  course  of  the  lacteals,  though  failing  to  understand  their 
office,  and  was  the  first  to  pay  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  pulse,  and  form  an  approximate  idea  of  its  diagnostic 
value  in  the  varied  phases  of  disease.  With  Herophilus  was 
closely  associated  his  contemporary,  Erasistratus,  and  these 
two  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  pioneers  of  strict  anatomi- 
cal research,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  in  other  respects 
they  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 
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Medicine  now,  says  Celsus,  began  to  be  divided  into  the 
three  branches  of  Dietetics,  Pharmacy,  and  Surgery.  These 
terms  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  the  same  meaning  as 
at  the  present  day,  and  though  each  section  had  its  separate 
professors,  their  provinces  were  but  loosely  defined,  and  the 
distinction  in  many  instances  was  probably  more  verbal  than 
real.  The  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  the  great  rival  schools 
of  the  Dogmatists  and  Empirics  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  the  latter  of  which  arose  about  this  time,  with 
Serapion  and  Heralitusjf  at  its  head. 

The  special  department  of  surgery  seems  to  have  received 
much  attention  in  the  School  of  Alexandria,  and  most  of  the 
major  operations  of  the  present  day  were  probably  performed 
there.  The  catheter  was  used  by  Erasistratus ; machines 
were  employed  for  reducing  dislocations  of  the  femur ; 
hoemorrhages  from  extremities  were  checked  by  ligatures 
applied  round  the  limb,  above  the  seat  of  lesion ; lithotomy 
was  performed  by  specialists  in  that  operation  ; and  we  are 
told  by  Celsus^  that  one  Ammonius  invented  an  instrument 
for  crushing  vesical  calcali,  when  too  large  for  extraction  by 
the  ordinary  method.  In  this  last  case  we  are  afforded  one 
instance  among  many  of  the  truths  which  are  being  from 
time  to  time  established,  that  many  of  the  refinements  of 
modern  instrumental  surgery  are  but  resucitations  and 
improvements  of  ancient  models  after  centuries  of  disuse  and 
oblivion.  For  some  centuries  the  great  School  of  Alexandria 
continued  to  flourish,  though  its  earliest  were  also  without 
doubt  its  palmiest  days.  By  degrees,  a neglect  of  careful 
and  patient  research  after  truth  became  apparent ; scepticism 
and  fraud  reasserted  their  baneful  sway  ; rival  schools  sprang 
up — notably  that  of  Pergamus,  in  Mysia,  where  there  existed 


* Cels.,  De  Medicind,  lib.  yii.,  c.  sxTi. 
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a library  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  volumes;  and 
shortly  after  Alexandria  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome  its  school  fell  into  gradual  decay,  still,  however, 
retaining  something  of  its  old  repute,  more  especially  as  a 
centre  of  medical  education,  till  its  destruction  by  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ. 

Following  now  the  tide  of  learning,  as  it  set  from  the 
shores  of  the  Delta  to  those  of  Western  Italy,  we  come  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  medical  art  as  it  obtained  among  the 
early  Romans.  Of  its  condition  in  the  earlier  history  of  that 
people  we  need  say  but  little,  for  it  was  not  until  towards 
the  decline  of  the  Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire  that  Medicine  attained  any  prominence  as  a science 
or  profession. 

For  upwards  of  six  centuries  after  its  foundation,  we  are 
assured  by  Pliny,*  Rome  was  without  a physician  at  all. 
What  little  was  then  known  of  Medicine  was  in  the  hands  of 
slaves  and  freedmen,  and  its  practice  was  so  mixed  up  with 
the  popular  absurdities  of  Divination,  and  the  observation  of 
religious  and  superstitious  rites,  that  the  low  estimation  in 
which  the  science  was  long  held  in  Rome  is  scarcely  a 
matter  for  astonishment. 

Another  circumstance,  moreover,  tended  largely  to  keep 
Medicine  in  "disfavour,  namely,  the  fact  of  its  acquirement 
from  the  Greeks,  whose  ideas  the  Romans  were  tardy  in 
adopting,  though  subsequently  their  own  highest  efforts  both 
in  literature  and  in  art  (and,  I may  add,  especially  in 
Medicine)  were  for  the  most  part  but  elaborate  imitations  of 
Grecian  prototypes.  Of  the  opinion  held  in  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  Cato,  (about  180  b.c.),  of  Medicine  and  other  Greek  accom- 
plishments, we  may  form  some  idea  from  a letter  of  the 
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censor  to  his  son,  as  transcribed  by  Pliny,*  which  is  but  a 
scurrilous  diatribe  against  Greeks  in  general,  and  Greek 
physicians  in  particular.  Gradually,  however,  the  Koman 
mind  became  more  enlightened  and  appreciative,  and  as 
political  relations  with  surrounding  countries  developed, 
popular  prejudice  against  foreign  innovations  began  to  relax  ^ 
and  regular  practitioners  of  Medicine  from  Greece  and 
elsewhere  took  up  their  abode  in  Rome. 

The  first  of  these  of  any  eminence  was  Asclepiades,  who 
came  over  from  Bithynia,  and  soon  acquired  for  himself  a 
high  reputation  and  great  popularity  in  the  city  of  his 
adoption.  He  appears  to  have  been  naturally  endowed  with 
agreeable  manners,  great  tact,  and  a shrewd  insight  into 
human  nature ; and  to  the  possession  of  these  very  useful 
^IJfiatifications  he  probably  owed  much  of  his  professional  suc- 
cess. He,  however,  introduced  several  improvements  into 
Medicine,  and  divided  diseases  into  Acute  and  Chronic.  He 
denied  the  use  of  the  violent  remedies  then  in  vogue,  and 
prescribed  regimen  and  exercise,  with  a pretty  liberal  allowance 
of  wine.  In  fact,  the  essence  of  his  practice  may  be  inferred 
from  his  own  now  well-known  apophthegm,  “Officium  est 
medici  ut  tuto,  ut  celeriter,  ut  jucunde  curet.” 

Asclepiades  was  followed  by  his  pupil  Themison,  who 
adhered  for  the  most  part  to  the  principles  of  his  master, 
especially  in  respect  of  his  favourite  doctrine  of  the  relaxation 
and  constriction  of  pores.  This  doctrine  of  Themison  con- 
siderably elaborated,  and  upon  it  founded  what  was  known  as 
the  ‘‘Methodic  School,”  the  disciples  of  which  adopted  a 
middle  course  between  the  ten^s  of  ^e  Dogmatists  and 
Empirics,  and,  rejecting  the  IS^m’al  pathology,  placed  the 
proximate  cause  of  all  morbid  actions  on  the  solids  rather  than 
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the  fluids  of  the  body.  Passing  over  the  names  of  several 
physicians  of  minor  note,  and  without  stopping  to  enquire 
into  the  origin  or  doctrine  of  the  sect  known  as  the  “Pneu- 
matics,” who  based  their  principles  upon  the  omnipotent 
agency  of  an  immaterial  spirit  (Trveujaa),  or  of  the  “Eclectics,” 
whose  views  were  the  most  liberal  and  philosophic  of  all  the 
sects,  we  arrive  at  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient 
medical  authors,  Cornelius  Celsus. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  and  circumstances  of  this 
-celebrated  Roman,  and  doubt  has  even  prevailed  as  to  whether 
he  was  ever,  strictly  speaking,  a medical  practitioner.  We 
know  that,  in  addition  to  his  great  work,  “ De  Medicina,'"  he 
wrote  treatises  upon  agriculture,  rhetoric,  and  military  tactics, 
which  treatises  are,  however,  now  lost.  Celsus  was  a warm 
admirer  of  Hippocrates,  whose  principal  writings  he  translated 
into  Latin,  and  also  of  Asclepiades,  of  whose  practice  he 
highly  approved.  He  exhibits  a most  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  doctrines,  theories,  and  methods  of  practice — 
both  surgical  and  medical — which  had  hitherto  existed,  and 
gives  us  a concise  and  able  epitome  of  these  in  his  work  on 
Medicine  above  named.  Binding  himself  slavishly  to  no 
special  system  among  the  many  then  current,  he  endeavoured 
to  select  the  best  points  of  each,  and  thus  form  an  unbiassed 
judgment  for  his  own  personal  guidance.  In  much  respect, 
therefore,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a typical  “Eclectic;  ” cer- 
tainly he  is  one  of  the  most  impartial  and  philosophic,  as 
well  as  elegant  and  scholarly,  of  all  the  older  writers  upon 
Medicine  with  whose  works  we  are  now  acquainted.  We  are 
speaking  of  a period  about  fifty  years  after  the  Christian  Era, 
and  must  not  pass  it  over  without  making  allusion  to  the 
elder  Pliny,  who,  though  in  no  way  a professor  of  the 
medical  art,  is  by  his  writings  closely  associated  with  its 
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history.  His  great  work  on  Natural  History  is  a truly 
marvellous  example  of  vast  erudition  and  prodigious  industry. 
It  consists  of  thirty-seven  books,  and  contains  a perfect  com- 
pendium of  all  that  was  then  known,  not  merely  of  natural 
history,  but  of  every  other  branch  of  science  and  art,  and  has, 
indeed,  been  very  justly  styled  a “ Cyclopedia  of  Human 
Knowledge.”  In  respect  of  Medicine,  or  at  least  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics,  the  writings  of 
Pliny  afford  us  an  immense  amount  of  information,  some 
valuable  instruction,  and,  I may  perhaps  add,  not  a little 
amusement. 

Two  other  men  of  note  in  connection  with  Medicine 
appear  to  have  lived  most  probably  at  this  period,  Dioscorides 
and  Aretseus,  though  no  certainty  can  be  attached  to  the 
dates  or  personal  history  of  either  of  them.  Dioscorides  is 
well  known  to  us  as  the  greatest  of  all  ancient  authorities 
upon  Materia  Medica,  and  his  great  treatise  upon  this  subject 
continued  to  form  its  most  valuable  record  for  some  sixteen 
hundred  years.  He  describes,  says  Dr.  Alston,  about  200 
different  vegetables,  90  minerals,  and  168  animal  substances, 
all  of  them  supposed  to  possess  more  or  less  therapeutic 
virtues.  ^ 

To  Aretseus,  the  Cappadocian,  various  dates  are  assigned. 
He  probably,  however,  flourished  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century,  a.d.,  coming  immediately  after  Pliny. 
The  writing  of  Aretseus,  such  of  them  as  are  extant,  contain 
a general  essay  on  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  their  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment.  He  describes  symptoms  with  the 
greatest  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  his  therapeutics  are 
based  for  the  most  part  upon  sound  and  rational  principles. 
He  adhered  chiefly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pneumatics, 
though  in  later  life  he  would  appear  to  have  embraced  more 
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comprehensive  views,  and  may  be  in  many  respects  more 
correctly  regarded  as  an  Eclectic. 

We  now  come  to  notice  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  that  has  ever  illuminated  the  pathways  of  Medi- 
cine, one  whose  writings  and  opinions  have  probably  exerted 
a greater  influence  over  the  hisory  of  this  science,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  than  those  of  any  other  man, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Hippocrates.  Such  was  Clau- 
dius Galen. 

Born  at  Pergamus,  a.d.  131,  he  enjoyed  from  the  first 
every  advantage  of  education  and  opportunity  of  study  which 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  could  offer.  After  perfecting 
himself  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  all  branches  of 
polite  literature,  Galen  resorted  to  Alexandria  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  special  training  in  Medicine,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  possessed  rare  intellectual  gifts,  keen 
powers  of  observation,  and  vigorous  decision  of  character — 
combined,  moreover,  with  enormous  industry  and  unwearied 
power  of  application.  This  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that 
during  his  life  he  is  believed  to  have  written  upwards  of 
three  hundred  separate  treatises  upon  medical  subjects,  about 
a hundred  of  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Of  his 
general  and  philosophic  opinions,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
adhered  strongly  to  the  tenets  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle, 
opposing  vehemently  those  of  Epicurus,  which  were  at  that 
period  popular  in  Rome.  As  regards  his  medical  doctrines — 
apart  from  the  element  of  philosophic  subtleties  which  ex- 
tensively pervaded  them — he  adopted  Hippocrates  as  his 
model,  basing  his  views  mainly  upon  those  promulgated  by 
his  great  predecessor.  Galen  lived,  so  to  speak,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  professional  dissension,  when  Dogmatists,  Empirics, 
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Pneumatics,  and  Methodics  indulged  in  a perpetual  conflict 
of  opinion.  In  many  respects  he  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Dogmatist,  in  others  as  an  Eclectic,  but  his  critical  acumen 
and  sound  judgment  saved  him  in  a great  measure  from 
falling  deeply  into  the  errors  of  any  of  the  prevailing 
systems. 

The  great  secret  of  Galen’s  success  in  his  own  day,  and 
amongst  posterity,  lay  without  doubt  in  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  in  which,  as  also  in  general  physiology,  he  far 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  He  was 
throughout  life  a devoted  and  diligent  student  of  this  science, 
wisely  regarding  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  medical  know- 
ledge, and  he  never  lost  an  occasion  of  impressing  its  value 
upon  his  pupils.  He  probably  had  but  few  opportunities  of 
dissecting  the  human  subject,  on  account  of  the  popular 
veneration  of  the  dead,  and  the  strict  provisions  of  the 
Roman  law  against  their  mutilation.  But  the  lower  animals, 
more  especially  monkeys,  which  he  regarded  as  most  closely 
resembling  our  own  species  in  structure,  appear  to  have  been 
the  constant  victims  of  his  scalpel.  Of  general  osteology 
and  myology,  Galen  had  very  accurate  notions,  and  in  the 
latter  department  especially  he  made  many  original  investi- 
gations, pointing  out  numerous  muscles,  the  structure  and 
uses  of  which  had  been  previously  unknown.  In  neurology 
he  did  some  good  work,  demonstrating  for  the  first  time 
several  important  regions  of  the  brain,  and  the  origin, 
course,  and  connections  of  various  nerves.  As  a physio- 
logist, Galen  took  his  text  from  Nature,  though  here  again 
he  was  too  prone  to  give  scope  to  his  active  imagination 
and  love  of  hypothesis.  His  anxiety,  however,  to  arrive 
at  truth  and  solve  the  great  problems  of  the  vital  economy, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  his  having  experimented 
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largely  upon  living  animals.  His  inferences  are  very  often 
just  and  correct — always  ingenious,  if  not  always  logical. 
He  believed  in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  elements  and 
the  four  ‘ ‘ qualities  ” of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and  dryness. 
The  true  balance  of  these  in  the  promotion  of  the  animal 
functions  he  regarded  as  health ; to  their  disturbance  of  pro- 
portion he  attributed  disease.  Upon  these  indications  and 
the  co-existence  of  the  four  “humours”  (before  referred  to), 
with  their  corresponding  “ temperaments,”  he  grounded  his 
pathological  principles  and  his  therapeutic  practice.  Of 
surgery  Galen  speaks  but  little.  As  a physician,  he  probably 
derived  his  greatest  celebrity  from  his  skill  in  diagnosis  and 
prognosis,  though,  in  his  treatment  of  disease,  he  would 
seem  generally  to  have  resorted  to  rational  measures,  and 
to  have  always  paid  marked  attention  i.o  the  more 
minute  characteristics  of  morbid  action.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  a short  notice  like  the  present  to  speak  more  at 
length  of  this  illustrious  man,  or  make  circumstantial  refer- 
ence to  his  numerous  writings ; but  before  quitting  the 
mention  of  his  name  it  is  worth  our  while,  I think,  to  remark 
upon  the  conviction  that  was  in  him  (us  it  has  been  in  alj 
the  truly  great  in  the  world’s  story)  of  the  presence  of  an 
Omniscient  and  beneficent  power  throughout  all  the  works  of 
Creation.  In  his  admirable  treatise,  I)e  Usu  Partium 
(lib.  iii.),  occurs  that  grand  and  memorable  passage,  too  long 
for  quotation  here,  wherein  Galen  — pagan  though  he  was  — 
expresses  his  enthusiastic  adoration  of  the  Deity,  and  his 
profound  sense  of  the  unerring  wisdom  and  the  all-bountifu^ 
goodness  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe. 

With  Galen,  medical  science  may  be  said  to  have  expired 
in  the  great  empire  of  the  West.  The  School  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  still  continued  to  foster  this  study,  recovered  for  a 
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while  something  of  its  old  repute.  But  after  the  death  of 
Galen,  as  we  have  seen  was  also  the  case  after  that  of 
Hippocrates,  Medicine  was  practically  at  a standstill,  and  few 
names  occur  which  call  for  any  special  note  for  several 
succeeding  centuries.  Of  these  few  perhaps  the  best  known 
are  Oribasius,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  (Egineta.  The  two 
former  were  but  copyists  from  Galen,  but  they  did  good 
service  to  posterity  by  transcribing  and  rescuing  from  oblivion 
many  of  the  works  of  that  great  author,  and  also  by  com- 
piling and  transmitting  to  us  most^  full  and  circumstantial 
records  of  the  whole  history  of  Medicine  from  the  earliest 
times.  To  Oribasius,  indeed,  and  Aetius,  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  information  we  now  possess  of  this  interest- 
ing subject,  as  we  are  to  Sprengel,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  in 
more  recent  times. 

Paulus  (Egineta,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  has  a 
fitting  claim  upon  our  attention,  if  we  had  time  to  speak  of 
him.  He  also  was  a strict  adherent  to  the  opinions  of 
Galen,  but  he  wrote  a work  on  obstetrics  which  displayed 
very  considerable  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  which 
remained  for  many  succeeding  generations  the  standard 
authority  on  this  branch  of  Medicine. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  would  now  bring  us  to  notice 
the  last  of  Jlie  great  Schools  of  Medicine  in  ancient  times, 
that  of  Arabia  and  the  Saracens.  Time  however  permits 
me  to  do  little  more  than  merely  allude  to  its  existence. 
About  a century  after  the  destruction  of  the  great  Library  of 
Alexandria,  in  a.d.  651,  and  on  the  building  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  firm  establishment  of  Moslem  supremacy  in  the  East, 
the  study  of  Medicine,  along  with  other  branches  of  learning, 
revived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Khalifs,  and  continued  to 
retain  something  of  a scientific  character  for  about  five 
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hundred  years.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Arabian  physi- 
cians were  Khazes,  Avicenna,  Averrhoes,  and  Albucasis,  but 
we  cannot  now  stop  to  discuss  their  individual  merits.  The 
claims  of  the  Arabians  are  perhaps  less  upon  our  admiration 
than  our  gratitude,  in  that  they  did  not  so  much  improve  as 
preserve  and  hand  down  to  us  the  doctrines  of  the  early 
Greek  and  Koman  physicians.  To  them,  indeed,  we  owe  the 
description  of  several  diseases  till  then  unknown,  such  as  the 
small-pox  and  measles  ; but  they  made  little  or  no  advances 
in  Pathology,  none  whatever  in  Anatomy  or  Physiology,  and 
scarcely  any  in  Surgery.  In  the  departments  only  of  Materia 
Medica,  Botany,  Pharmacy,  and  Chemistry — which  last 
science  they  had  the  credit  of  discovering — can  they  be  said 
to  have  substantially  assisted  in  the  development  of  medical 
knowledge. 

With  the  decay  of  the  Saracenic  School  of  Medicine,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  ends  the  history  of  what  may  be  strictly 
termed  Ancient  Medicine  ; and  our  present  epitome  of  it, 
already  extending  far  beyond  originally  prescribed  limits, 
must  perforce  end  here  also.  At  this  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
civilisation,  a deep  moral  and  intellectual  gloom  descended 
over  the  nations,  and  overshadowed  the  whole  face  of  society. 
For  a period  of  three  hundred  years — justly  known  as  ^Mhe 
dark  ages” — Medicine,  along  with  all  other  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  fell  into  utter  neglect  and  degradation, 
and,  until  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  dawn  of  a new  day- 
light of  science,  remained  a prey  to  the  most  profound 
ignorance,  and  the  grossest  forms  of  knavery  and  super- 
stition. 

I would  now  ask  leave  of  my  audience  to  address  a few 
words  of  friendly  counsel,  more  especially  to  its  student 
members,  and  to  those  in  particular  whom  we  see  amongst 
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us  to-day  for  the  first  time.  It  is  no  part  of  my  intention, 
even  if  time  allowed,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  medical 
education,  or  the  nature  and  object  of  its  various  branches. 
This  has  been  often  and  ably  done  already ; and  in  the 
Prospectus  of  our  own  school  the  student  will  find  a lucid 
and  concise  summary  of  all  the  information  he  is  likely 
to  require  upon  the  subject.  There  are,  however,  just  two 

or  three  points  to  which  I would  wish  to  draw  special 
attention. 

I take  it  for  granted  that  each  one  of  you  who  is  to-day 
commencing  the  study  of  Medicine  has  fully  assured  himself 
of  his  fitness  and  taste  for  the  profession  he  has  chosen; 
that  he  is  entering  upon  it  with  something  of  enthusiasm, 
and  with  a determination  to  pursue  it,  undeterred  by  the 
trials,  anxieties,  and  frequent  disappointments  which  he 
must  frequently  and  of  necessity  encounter.  To  such  of  you 
I would  say.  Decide  from  the  first  upon  the  degree  or  qualifi- 
cation you  intend  subsequently  to  obtain  ; and  in  so  doing 
let  me  strongly  urge  you  to  aim  at  the  highest  that  is  within 
your  reach.  Circumstances  differ  greatly,  I am  aware,  in 
individual  cases,  and  must  of  course  receive  due  and 
serious  consideration.  Some  of  you  there  may  be  who  have 
already  a definite  course  marked  out  for  you  to  follow,  in 
preparing  for  which  you  must  be  guided  by  your  own  judg- 
ment and  the  advice  of  those  most  competent  to  be  your 
mentors.  But  addressing  myself  in  general  terms  to  those 
of  my  junior  hearers  who,  with  as  yet  no  defined  prospects 
before  them,  have  the  required  means  and  opportunities  at 
their  disposal,  and  the  ability  and  inclination  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  same,  I would  confidently  reiterate  my  previous 
advice.  Although  the  possession  of  a high  degree,  or  first- 
rate  diploma,  will  not  necessarily  constitute  a man  an  able 
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or  even  a successful  practitioner,  yet  I would  have  you  by  no 
means  despise,  as  many  are  apt  to  do,  these  very  useful 
passports  towards  effecting  a favourable  start  in  life,  or  the 
attainment  of  a good  ultimate  status  in  your  profession. 
Do  not  let  the  mere  dread  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
higher  and  perhaps  more  severe  examinations  deter  you  from 
preparing  for  and  undertaking  them.  Examinations  are 
necessary  tests  of  knowledge, — necessary  evils,  if  you  choose 
so  to  regard  them, — but  as  such  they  have  to  be  encountered, 
and  it  is  better  to  face  the  prospect  of  them  boldly  from  the 
first.  That  a large  and  very  varied  amount  of  knowledge 
(perhaps  too  large,  or  at  least  too  varied,)  is  required  of  the 
medical  student  of  the  present  day,  cannot  he  denied ; hut 
I know  of  no  examination  in  this  country,  which  is  not 
competitive;  and  where  a fixed  standard  only  is  required,  that 
any  youth  of  average  intellectual  powers,  sound  general 
education,  and,  above  all,  determined  diligence,  should  not 
be  able  to  pass  with  certainty  and  with  credit,  I would  have 
each  one  of  you  remember  the  words  of  Richelieu,  in  Lord 
Lytton’s  drama  of  that  name  : — 

“In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
A.&zr-fail." 

And  rest  assured  that,  if  you  will  but  do  justice  to  yourselves 
by  working  honestly  and  well,  you  will  have  small  need  to 
realise  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

Finally,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  let  me  caution  you 
against  some  day  finding  yourselves  in  the  category  of  those 
who  raise  a periodical  wail,  through  the  medium  of  the 
medical  press,  and  clamour  piteously  for  the  possession  of 
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degrees  which  they  failed  to  obtain  in  their  earlier  days. 
For  many  such  there  is  doubtless  some  excuse,  owing,  it 
may  be,  to  former  accidents  of  time  or  fortune,  rather  than 
to  lack  of  ability  or  energy,  as  well  as  to  the  altered  regula- 
tions of  examining  bodies  and  the  increased  requirements  of 
the  present  day.  You,  however,  who  have  all  before  you, 
can  have  no  such  plea  to  offer.  Noiv  is  your  time  for  quali- 
fying yourselves  for  the  duties  and  obligations  of  your  future 
calling,  before  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  an  anxious 
and,  I hope  in  the  case  of  all  of  you,  a busy  and  remunerative 
practice  leave  you  but  little  inclination  and  less  leisure  for 
the  pursuit  of  that  kind  of  work  which  belongs  more  es- 
pecially to  your  student  days. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  to  which  I would  call  your 
attention  — the  necessity  for  note  taking.  This  matter  was 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Caton,  in  his  address  delivered  to  you  two 
years  ago,  but  it  is  one  of  such  vast  importance  that  I am 
sure  he  will  need  no  apology  from  me  if  I again  revert  to  it. 
Acquire  the  habit  of  taking  notes  from  the  first,  not  in  the 
lecture-room  and  laboratory  only,  but,  later  on,  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospital.  While  you  are  clinical  clerks  you  will  have 
this  duty  to  perform  for  the  respective  members  of  the 
hospital  staff  under  whom  you  hold  office,  but  I advise  each 
one  of  you  to  do  this  also  for  himself.  Have  your  note-book 
always  at  hand,  to  jot  down  the  salient  points,  either  of  a 
systematic  lecture,  a physiological  or  chemical  demonstration, 
or  a case  of  disease  in  the  wards;  In  the  last  instance,  note 
down  the  chief  features  in  the  history,  symtoms,  and  treat- 
ment, and  especially  the  progress  and  result  of  the  case,  fol- 
lowing it  when  possible,  and  if  death  supervene,  into  the 
post-mortem  room.  Lastly,  when  your  note-book  is  full, 
treasure  it  carefully,  for  it  will  probably  prove  of  great  use  to 
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you  some  day,  and  afford  you  most  valuable  data  for  reference 
at,  it  may  be,  a long  period  hence. 

The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his  Autobiography 
(that  most  excellent  book  which  every  student  will  do  well 
to  read),  speaking  of  the  practice  of  note-taking,  remarks. 
After  an  experience  of  nearly  fifty  years,  I am  satisfied  that 
no  one  can  be  well  acquainted  with  his  profession,  either  as  a 
physician  or  a surgeon,  who  has  not  studied  it  in  that 
manner.” 

A word  to  those  who  are  fast  approaching  the  termination 
of  their  student  life,  and  who,  before  another  October  comes 
round,  wfill  probably  be  duly  qualified  practitioners.  Your  time 
is  short.  Seize  every  possible  opportunity  of  improving  what 
remains  of  it,  and  of  acquiring  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
will  be  of  most  service  to  you  in  your  after  career.  Especially 
should  the  senior  student  pay  attention  to  the  subject  of  mor- 
bid anatomy.  Comparatively  few  chances  occur  in  private 
practice  for  the  observation  of  post-mortem  phenomena.  The 
modern  Briton,  like  the  ancient  Grreek,  has  a certain  vene- 
ration for  his  dead,  and  in  many  cases  a rooted  prejudice 
against  their  immolation  on  the  altar  of  Science. 

The  four  years  ordinarily  allotted  to  a course  of  medical 
study  are  all  too  short,  and  the  amount  of  practical  know- 
ledge gainedr  during  that  brief  period  must  of  necessity  be 
very  limited.  Hence  the  great  desirability  of  obtaining, 
when  possible,  the  post  of  house-surgeon  or  house-physician 
in  a hospital.  Of  the  value  of  such  an  appointment  I cannot 
speak  too  strongly — as  a means  of  acquiring  not  only 
increased  experience,  hut  also  personal  confidence  and  promp- 
titude, and  thus  paving  the  way  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
for  undertaking  the  responsibilities  and  combating  the  emer- 
gencies of  subsequent  private  practice.  I have  before  alluded 
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to  the  many  advantages  afforded  by  our  Medical  School ; and 
in  no  respect  are  these  more  evidenced  than  by  the  fact  that 
several  resident  appointments  in  the  Koyal  Infirmary  are 
now  thrown  open  half-yearly  to  our  more  distinguished 
students,  after  qualification. 

In  closing  my  remarks  to  you,  my  student  friends,  let  me 
ask  you  to  bear  always  in  mind  the  great  aim  and  object  of 
your  future  vocation — the  healing  of  disease ; and,  while 
pursuing  this  object  with  diligence  and  ardour,  beware  lest 
you  degrade  a noble  sci^^  into  a mere  means  of  enhancing 
your  own  reputation,  -a^^of  earning  a good  social  or  pecu- 
niary position.  With  no  higher  or  more  distinctive  motives 
than  these,  you  will  have  but  little  chance  of  gaining  the 
respect  of  your  professional  brethren,  or  the  confidence  of  the 
public  at  large.  Above  all,  never  forget  that  you  are 
gentlemen  in  the  best  sense  of  the  v/ord—  members  of  a high 
and  liberal  profession,  the  honour  and  usefulness  of  which 
rest  for  their  vindication  in  your  hands 

Licet  omnibus — licet  qnim  rnihi — dignitatem 

Medicce  artis  tuerV* 

are  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  Koman  orators  ; and  if 
that  obligation  was  felt  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  by  one  who 
was  not  himself  a member  of  our  profession,  how  much  more 
should  a liko'chivalrous  spirit  animate  each  one  of  us  in  the 
present  day,  with  our  increased  advantages,  our  improved 
scientific  knowledge,  and  our  higher  moral  and  social  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Gentlemen,  I must  conclude,  and  I have  to  offer  you  an 
apology  for  having  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  time 
and  attention.  Upon  the  very  wide  scope  of  my  principal 
subject,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  cf  compressing  even  its  most 


* Cicero,  De  Oratore 
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superficial  details  within  limits  appropriate  to  this  occasion, 
I must  ground  my  appeal  to  your  patience  and  clemency. 

The  history  of  Ancient  Medicine  has  doubtless  been  long 
familiar  to  many  of  my  hearers,  for  others  it  may,  perchance, 
have  had  something  of  the  charm  of  novelty.  I have  sought 
to-day — how  imperfectly  I am  but  too  conscious — in  the 
former  case  to  refresh  old  memories,  in  the  latter  to  stimu- 
late attention  to  the  fuller  consideration  of  a subject  which  is 
not  one  of  mere  curiosity  and  passing  interest,  but  of  real 
importance  and  practical  utility  to  every  man  who  seeks  to 
follow  his  profession  in  a liberal  and  philosophic  spirit.  For 
inasmuch  as  the  great  object  of  all  history  is  to  deduce  from 
the  past  instruction  for  the  future,  let  us  not  forget  that— no 
less  from  the  fallacious  doctrines,  rash  experiments,  and 
mistaken  methods  of  treatment  adopted  by  our  forefathers, 
than  from  their  diligent  researches,  faithful  observations,  and 
ingenious  discoveries — we  may  learn  an  invaluable  lesson  ; 
that  so,  profiting  by  their  experience,  we  may  accept  the  true 
and  reject  the  false,  and,  avoiding  the  resuscitation  of 
exploded  errors,  may  arrive  at  sober  conclusions  in  theory, 
and  successful  treatment  in  practice.” 

Finally,  I_ would  say  that,  while  I have  endeavoured  to 
attach  due  importance  to  the  achievements  of  the  Ancients,  I 
would  altogether  deprecate  the  character  of  a mere  laudator 
temporis  acti.  For  I firmly  believe  that  in  no  department  of 
modern  civilisation  does  what  is  termed  the  march  of  intel- 
lect and  of  progress  ” more  strongly  exhibit  itself  than  in  the 
recent  advancement  of  Medical  Science.  Thanks  to  the  keen 
spirit  of  enquiry  w^hich  is  abroad,  to  the  improved  means  and 
appliances  for  diagnosis  which  we  possess,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  many  able  and  earnest  workers  in  our  midst,  the  mists 
are  fast  clearing  away  from  the  pathology  of  obscure  diseases ; 
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new  and  invaluable  physiological  facts  are  being  daily  eluci- 
dated ; and  new  therapeutic  and  operative  measures  adopted 
with  success.  Theories  and  opinions  are,  it  is  true,  still  too 
often  at  variance  amongst  us,  and  the  proverbial  disagree- 
ments of  doctors  continue  to  afford  food  for  the  sarcastic 
pleasantry  of  the  multitude.  But  let  us  hope  that  as  each 
year  rolls  on,  while  independence  of  thought  and  originality 
of  research  still  retain  their  vigour,  there  may  be  an  increas- 
ing unity  of  thought  and  harmony  of  action  throughout  the 
ranks  of  our  profession — the  sure  results  of  a perfected 
standard  of  knowledge.  So  that,  still  retaining  a grateful 
memory  of  the  good  work  done  by  our  predecessors,  and  not 
ceasing  to  gather  instruction  from  ‘‘  the  garnered  wisdom  of 
the  past,”  we  may  be  able  to  re-echo,  in  no  vain  glorious 
spirit,  the  proud  words  of  that  well-greaved  Greek,  Sthenelus, 
the  son  of  Capaneus,  “ roi  Trarlpcov  f/.sy  uf/.stvovs^ 

sivou”* 


* Horn.  II.,  iv.,  405. 


